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COLOR IN BEDROOMS 



By Virginia Robie 




Cretonne of birds and foliage 

IN GRAY, MULBERRY, OLD BLUE, 
BLACK AND GREEN 



THAT almost forgotten novelist, E. P. 
Roe, once likened the heart of a 
haughty heroine to "one of those in- 
vulnerable pin-cushions found in country 
spare rooms." Immediately the room as 
well as the heroine flashed before the 
reader. 

Lean as v^ell as spare vi^ere those New 
England guest rooms with a winter tem- 
perature that rivaled the frozen North. 
The air-tight stove, base follower of the 
open-fire, moderated, but hardly thawed 
the cheerless atmosphere. Color schemes 
were gloomy, running to dark brown, wine 
color and indigo. Windows were curtained, 
shaded, blinded and lambrequined, and it 
was a courageous sunbeam that penetrated 
the room in winter, and a thrice venture- 
some breeze that dared enter in summer. 
Everything matched as to color, and 
everything "paired" as to vases, mantel 
ornaments and pictures. The steel engrav- 
ing of "Hope," was accompanied by 
"Despair," "Old Age" attended "Youth," 
and "Night" elbowed "Day." If "Love" 
hung on the south wall, "Duty" appeared 
on the north, while "The Christian Martyr," 
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Detail of printed linen, gray, 

MAUVE and pink, USED IN ONE 

of the bedrooms in the 
James H. Ottley house 



Owner's 
ROOM IN the 
James H. 
Ottley 
house on 
Long Island 




Howard 

Major, 

architect 

and 

decorator 
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GUEST ROOM IN THE HOWARD MAXWELL HOUSE, GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND 

Howard Major, ARCiirrECT axd decorator 

Photograph by Tebbs 



framed in black, held the place of honor opposite 
the bed just where the guest might note it first on 
waking and last as he sank to rest. 

We have passed many milestones in house fur- 
nishings since E. P. Roe wrote "Barriers Burned 
Away," and in no part of our houses have we made 
more rapid strides than in our bedrooms. Whether 
for guest or family use they are no longer the 
chambers of horrors which the seventies and eight- 
ies of the nineteenth century produced. 

In the first place, the walls are usually pictureless, 
save for a few well-chosen, well-framed and well- 
placed examples. Mantels are uncluttered, and 
every piece of furniture fills a definite and useful 
purpose. That each article is also decorative proves 
that both use and beauty are served. Most of all 
in its color schemes does the modern bedroom differ 
from the old: schemes full of repose to suit a room 
set apart for sleeping; schemes sufficiently stimu- 
lating to inspire cheerful rising; schemes adapted 
to individual taste yet avoiding the eccentric; 
schemes chosen with a careful regard to the points 
of the compass; schemes for youth, for the ''middle 
ages," for every day hard wear, and for the stranger 
within the household gates. Be they in city apart- 
ment, country house, or all-the-year-around home 
certain points will be found in common. 

Architects were the first to point the way to better 
things when they rebelled against the practice of 
turning bedrooms into sitting-rooms. Much space 
was wasted they contended in planning living- 
rooms and drawing-rooms left vacant a large part 
of the day. The reaction brought about the vogue 
of the bedroom just large enough for three or four 
pieces of furniture. In the present adjustment, 
which is perhaps not the ''final analysis," there is 



space but not waste, and a beauty of architectural 
setting making furnishing a delight. 

If the walls are paneled, they charm by their fine 
proportions, repose and accuracy of detail, as in the 
guest room of Louis XVI character in the home of 
Mr. Howard Maxwell, and in the very unusual bed- 
chamber in the residence of Mr. Smith, Oyster Bay, 
If papered there is often the same feeling for repose 
and balance, attained in an entirely different way, 
as in the ovnier's room of the James H. Ottley 
house. Glen Cove, Long Island. Two of the interiors 
are the work of Howard Major, architect and deco- 
rator, and set forth that happy mating of color and 
lines found in Mr. Major's drawing-rooms, living- 
rooms and libraries. The Smith house is designed 
by Messrs. Hoppin and Koen and affords a beauti- 
ful and consistent background. 

The scheme of the papered room is warm gray, 
pink and mauve, combining in a most effective way 
with old mahogany furniture. The wall-paper in 
graduated stripes of gray makes a good foil for the 
printed linen used for curtains and bed-hangings. 
The pattern of the latter may be seen at close range 
in the detailed illustration which depicts one of 
those interesting and naive arrangements of fruit 
and flowers so cleverly reproduced by modern 
makers of chintz and cretonne. 

The importance of the decorative fabric can hardly 
be too strongly emphasized, for upon its use the 
color charm of a certain type of room often depends. 
Particularly with quiet walls does the gay linen or 
cotton give a needed tone of life and pattern. 

Possibly the treatment of the room will follow 
different lines and the decorative interest be sup- 
plied by the walls. Curtains may then be plain 
in tone or, if figured, of such a character as to 
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WHERE JAPANESE PRINTS AND OLD CHINESE PAINTINGS FORM THE WALL 

DECORATIONS 

Ax UXrSlTAL, AND IX THIS IXSTAXCE, IXTERESTIXG TREATMEXT. ReSIDEXCE OF O. G. SmITH, Esa., 

Oyster Bay, L. I. Hoppix axd Koex, architects 



increase the value of the background. Landscape 
papers used in panels with sufficient plain space to 
give balance and contrast afford a consistent set- 
ting for colonial mahogany. Decorative panels 
used as overdoors and overmantels suit certain 
schemes of furnishing, notably Louis XVI, while the 
old block-printed papers now successfully revived, 
solve in many bedrooms the wall problem. With 
mahogany of colonial feeling and with many types 
of painted furniture, these quaint patterns seem 
to belong by eternal fitness. Reproduced by the old 
hand process they have a naive directness well- 
suited to the modern bedroom. Some are in shades 
of gray and some in livelier key; some are early 
Victorian and some late Colonial; some are psuedo 
Gothic and some plain, mid-nineteenth century, but 
all suggest schemes of furnishing quite out of the 
ordinary. 

The originals of many of these designs were im- 
ported for halls and parlors and their use in bed- 



rooms should be confined to those motifs which 
by color, subject and scale make them particularly 
suitable for the purpose. 

Very restful are the papers in shades of warm 
gray and highly decorative the more colorful themes. 
The latter would be interesting in guest rooms 
where greater latitude in the way of treatment is 
often desirable. 

Guests come and go and naturally there are fewer 
permanent fitments. Moreover, the average visitor 
appreciates something entirely different from the 
four walls left at home. Give to your guest the 
Chinese-Chippendale design or the birds of Para- 
dise in the tropical tree, or the Dutch vases filled 
with roses and tulips, and for the family pay espe- 
cial heed to individual likes and dislikes, yet keep- 
ing in mind the wedding gown of the wife of the 
vicar of Wakefield, which was chosen precisely as 
the vicar selected his bride — for excellent wearing 
qualities. 



